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LATE  CABLES 


(American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.)  o 


Hungary  unusually  cold  weather  reported  unfavorable  for  winter         ^  ^  c 
seedings,  which  may  be  seriously  damaged  in  some  districts  by  thick  g  g  OT 

frozen  snow  cover.     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.)  _  >  2 

Argentina  second  official  estimate  of  1939-40  corn  acreage  sown 

unchanged  from  first  estimate  of  17,791,000  acres.     Production  placed  by    -i  *»j 

trade  at  about  400  million  bushels.     February  growing  conditions  favor-  > 
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able  and  crop  improved  substantially  in  central  part  of  corn  zone.  t-t  » 
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AUSTBALIA  CONFRONTED  WITH  BURDENSOME  WHEAT  SUPPLIES 

The  1939-40  wheat  crop  of  Australia  may  prove  to  "be  the  largest 
on  record  when  final  returns  are  received.     The  latest  official  estimate 
was  placed  at  210  million  bushels,  which  has  'been  exceeded  only  twice 
"before;   in  1930-31  and  again  in  1932-33  about  214  million  bushels  were 
harvested,  but  the  average  crop,  1933-34  to  1937-38 J  was  159  million 
bushels  and  in  1938-39  only  154  million  were  produced.     Estimates  made 
by  the  trade  place  the  current  crop  as  high  as  250  million  bushels. 
Whether  this  is  realized  or  not,  it  is  apparent  that  Australia  is  facing 
a  serious  storage  problem.    Evan  if  there  were  no  carry-over  into  the 
December-November  marketing  'season  of  1939-40,  a  crop  of  210  million 
bushels  would  indicate  an  exportable  surplus  of  nearly  155  million  bush- 
els, since  annual  domestic  requirements  in  Australia  average  only  about 
55  million  bushels.     Exports  usually  total  around  100  million  bushels. 

AUSTRALIA:     Wheat  acreage,  production,  exports,  apparent  domestic 


utilization,  year-end  stocks,  and  prices,  1933-34  to  1959-40 


Year 

— .  ,  v 

Acreage 

Pro- 
duction 

..>,..    .  *  :  .i.  - 

«  Exports 
1  / 

y 

^  j,  — 

;  Apparent 
!  domestic 
I  utili- 

;  zation 

Carry- 
over 
on 
Nov,  30 

Avero.ge 
price  of 

Australian 
wheat  at 

Syc'ney  b/ 

1,000 

1,000 

j  1,000 

1  1,000 

1,000 

Cents 

acres 

bushels 

! bushels 

;  bushels 

bushels 

per  bushel 

1933-34  

14,901 

"  177,333 

!  93,197 

'c/  56, 66~0 

38,481 

54 

1934-35  

12,544 

133,393 

■  103,110 

T  61,254 

7,510 

61 

1935-36  

11,957 

144,218 

•  96,320 

!  52,295 

3,113 

80 

1936-37  

12,317 

151,390 

I  98,145 

j  55,034 

1,324 

101 

1937-38  

13,735 

187,256 

i  123,553 

;  51,425 

8,602 

71 

Average. . 

13,091 

158,719"' 

;  103j8S5 

!  55,334 

1938-39  

14,225 

154, 513 

;d/  85,216 

j  52,331 

25,568 

e/  45 

1939-40  

13,517 

210,448 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,     a/  Year  beginning  December  lj  flour 
included  as  grain,     b/  Average  of  monthly  prices,  December-November; 
wheat  for  milling,     c/  Including  about  11,000,000  bushels  carried  over  on 
December  1,  1933.     d/  Partially  estimated,     e/  December-September  only. 


For  the  duration  of  the  European  War,  according  to  the  United 
States  consul  at  Sydney,  the  Federal  Government  will  purchase  domestic 
wheat  from  producers  and  market  it  through  a  compulsory  wheat  pool  at  pre- 
vailing prices,  making  shipment  when  transportation  is  available.  Growers 
were  guaranteed  in  November  to  receive  for  new-crop  wheat  at  least  2 
shillings  8.5  pence  (42  cents)  per  bushel,  at  current  rate  of  exchange, 
for  bulk  wheat  or  2  shillings  10.5  pence  (45  cents)  per  bushel  for  bagged 
wheat,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling  from  country  sidings 
to  ports.     Those  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  fixed  for  old-crop 
wheat  in  October  and  are  slightly  above  the  prices  first  announced  for 
1939-40  wheat.     More  recent  information  indicates  some  further  revisions 
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in  the  guaranteed  wheat  prices.     Great  Britain  agreed  to  take  part  of  the 
1939-40  crop,   out  Australia  is  so  far  away  and  the  need  for  economizing 
shipping  space  is  so  grea.t  that  its  surplus  wheat  is  difficult  to  move  over- 
seas as  well  as  to  store.    A  lack  of  grain  sacks  complicated  the  situation 
still  further  until  about  December  1,  when  a  supply  was  shipped  into  Sydney. 

. 

As  early  as  December  6,  it  was  reported  by  the  United  States  trade 
commissioner  at  Sydney  that  considerable  congestion  was  apparent  at  the 
j  silos  in  New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  largest  producing  State.     Grain  sheds 
at  railv/ay  yards  were  being  utilized,  and  arrangements  were  under  way  for 
the  construction  of  temporary  storage  facilities.     New  South  Wales  was  the 
first  Australian  State  to  begin  to  handle  wheat  in  bulk.     This  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1920-21,  when  less  than  2  million  bushels  were  involved;  over  34 
million  bushels  were  handled  this  way  following  the  large  harvest  of  1932-33. 

Grain  elevators  in  New  South  Wales  are  under  Government  control  and 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  nearly  32  million  bushels.     In  Victoria,  the 
Grain  Elevators  Board  was  authorized  by  the  State  in  1934  to  construct  a 
system  for  bulk  handling  throughout  the  wheat  belts,  but  this  is  only  in 
partial  operation  at  present.     In  Western  Australia,  a  charter  was  given 
to  a  private  company  in  1935,  which  is  said  to  have  received  and  handled 
27,750,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1938-39.     South  Australia  has  no  facilities 
as  yet  for  handling  wheat  in  bulk,  but  legislation  has  been  introduced 
whereby  a  system  is  under  consideration.     Wheat  production  in  Queensland 
!  and  Tasmania  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  make  bulk  handling  advisable. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  restrict  the  production  of  wheat  in 
Australia  during  the  1940-41  season,  it  is  reported  from  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Sydney.     This  was  indicated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
announcement  to  Parliament  on  November  29,  and  by  a  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Federation  in  Melbourne,  approving  the 
limitation  of  wheat  acreage  throughout  Australia.    Already  provision  has 
been  made  for  setting  aside  certain  revenues  accruing  under  the  Wheat 
Industries  Assistance  Act  of  1938,  in  order  to  make  marginal  lands  now 
under  wheat  cultivation  available  for  other  purposes.     Other  methods  of 
control  under  consideration  by  the  Government  are  reported  as  follows: 
Licensing  of  growers  under  the  National  Security  Act;  cooperation  with 
State  governments  to  force  reduction  of  acreage;  and  allotment  of  acre- 
age that  a  farmer  may  seed  to  wheat,  with  the  understanding  that  financial 
assistance  will  be  withdrawn  when  such  allotments  are  exceeded.  After 
the  large  purchase  of  Australian  wheat  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
January,  talk  ef  acreage  restrictions  declined  but  has  been  revived  again 
as  a  result  of  increases  in  trade  estimates  of  the  1939-40  crop. 

PRANCE  PERMITS  WHEAT  IMPORTS  AGAINST  PRIOR  EXPORTS 

A  decree  cf  January  3,  1940,  authorized  the  General  Supply  Service, 
or  agencies  acting  for  it,  to  import,  under  certain  conditions,  both  soft 
and  hard  wheat  in  compensation  for  prior  exports  of  domestic  wheat  as  grain. 
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The  "basis  for  such  compensating  transactions  was  set  at  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds)  of  foreign  soft  or  hard  wheat  per  100  kilograms  of  domestic  wheat 
previously  exported,     Upon     proof  of  exportation  "by  the  General  Supply 
Service  or  for  its  account,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  gen- 
eral provisioning,  was  authorized  to  issue  import  permits.     Importation  may 
"be  made  through  any  customs  office  having  a  warehouse,  or  through  offices 
opened  to  international  transit.     No  time  limit  was  set  "before  which  the 
General  Supply  Service  must  request  or  use  the  importation  permit. 

The  above  decree  is  a  modification  of  legislation  passed  on 
November  4,  1937,  as  an  exceptional  measure,  authorizing  millers  and  semo- 
lina manufacturers  to  import,  under  certain  conditions  and  upon  payment 
of  customs  duties  and  required  taxes,  strong  foreign  wheat  to  compensate 
for  prior  exportation  of  domestic  wheat  as  grain  or  in  the  form  of  flour 
and  farinaceous  products. 

MANCHURIAN  GOVERNMENT  TIGHTENS  WHEAT  CONTROL 

The  Manchurian  Government  passed  two  laws  on  December  7,  1939,  the 
first  of  which  was  designed  not  only  to  control  the  distribution  and  price 
of  wheat  but  also  to  increase  wheat  and  flour  production,  while  the  second, 
made  trade  in  wheat  flour  a  Government  monopoly.     In  commenting  upon  these 
laws,  United  States  Consul  William  E.  Langdon  at  Mukden  points  out  that 
under  the  first  only  those  persons  designated  by  the  Government  may  pur-  . 
chase  wheat  from  producers  or  engage  in  foreign  trade  in  wheat.     They  may 
sell  only  to  millers  licensed  by  the  Government  who  in  turn  are  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  from  any  other  source.     Production  ratios  among  millers  may 
be  fixed,  and  supplies  apportioned  to  them  accordingly.     The  prices  at 
which  domestic  wheat  may  be  purchased  are  fixed,  however,  by  the  Government. 
Furthermore,  the  right  to  issue  orders  to  millers,  keep  a  check  on  their 
business,  and  penalize  violators  of  the  law,  is  also  reserved  by  the 
Government . 

Under  the  flour  monopoly  law,  the  manufacture,  import,  and  export 
of  wheat  flour  are  subject  to  Government  license.    All  flour,  whether 
produced  at  home  or  imported,  must  be  sold  to  the  Government.  Distributors 
designated  by  the  Government  are  the  only  persons  permitted  to  make  pur- 
chases from  the  Government  and  then  only  at  prices  fixed  by  the  latter. 
The  manufacture,  distribution,  and  shipment  of  flour  are  subject  to  investi- 
gation by  the  authorities,  and  violations  of  the  law  arc  punishable  by 
fines. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  two  laws  are  said  to  be  price  control, 
better  distribution,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  production,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  there  is  also  a  need  to  increase  State  revenues  and 
conserve  foreign  exchange.     The  success  of  the  legislation  will  depend 
largely  on  returns  received  by  wheat  growers  and  millers,  since  they  can- 
not be  expocted  to  increase  their  production  if  prices  are  too  unsatis- 
factory. 
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UNITED  STATES  SOYBEAN  EXPORTS  ATTAIN  HIGH  LEVEL 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  4 
months  (October-January)  of  the  1939-40  marketing  year  broke  all  records, 
amounting  to  10,199,000  bushels  as  compared  with  2,563,000  bushels,  the 
previous  record,  for  the  same  months  in  1938-39.    Practically  all  the  ex- 
ports have  gone  to  European  countries.    Export  figures  (see  table)  show 
a  large  volume  shipped  to  Canada,  very  little  of  which  is  retained  there, 
as  the  bulk  is  reexported  to  Europe. 


UNITED  STATES:     Soybean  exports  for  January  1939  and  1940, 
and  total  0 c t ob e r- J anun r y,  195^-39  and  1939-40  


Country 


January 


0  c  t ob  e r- January 


1939 

194Q 

'  1938-39 

:  1939-40 

Bushels 

:  Bushels 

I  Bushels 

Bushels 

:  74,667 

37,333 

426,936 

53,000 

20,000 

61 

77,874 

31,491 

1,484,414 

155,941 

6,245,520 

12,817 

28,108 

25 

518 

2,261,461 

3,408,099 

2,672 

9,900 

37,190 

37,190 

IOC 

65- 

144 

144 

34,349  : 

1,609, 671 ; 

2,562,653 

10,198,997 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  .  . . 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Mexico   

No  rway  

Others  

Total  


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  . 


The  large  demand  by  European  countries  has  been  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  soybeans  from  Manchuria,  both  prior  to  and  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.    Large  quantities  of  American  soybeans' 
were  purchased  last  summer  when  stocky  of  beans  and  oil  were  low  in  most 
European  countries.    Supplies  wero  low  because  of  the  large  quantities  of 
Manchurian  soybeans  taken  by  Germany  during  the  1938-59  season.  Germany 
and  Italy  had  barter  agreements  with  Manchuria,  which  resulted  in  high 
prices  and  caused  other  European  countries  to  reduce  their  purchases  very 
substantially. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  purchases  of  Manchurian 
soybeans  by  European  countries  have  been  very  small.  The  high  freight 
rates  and  the  difficulty  that  Germany  is  having  in  obtaining  shipments 
have  largely  accounted  for  the  reduction  in  Manchurian  soybean  exports 
this  season.  Judging  by  the  reduced  volume  of  Manchurian  exports  during 
the  early  months  of  the  1939-40  season,  the  United  States  is  now  the 
largest  source  of  European  soybean  imports. 
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The  high  freight  rates  causing  a  reduction  in  Manchurian  soybean 
exports  is  resulting  in  increased  shipments  of  Dean  oil  to  Europe  this 
season;     Soybean  oil  exports  from  the  United  States  have  also  increased. 
During  the  first  4  months,  October-January,  this  season,  exports  amounted 
to  7,151,663  pounds  as  compared  with  1,937,563  pounds  during  the  same 
months  in  1938-39. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  PRO SRAM  OF  FOOD-PRICE  CONTROL  l/ 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  announced  2/  its  'decision 
to  control  food  prices  in  the  effort  to  prevent  increases  as  far  as"  pos- 
sible.    The  cost  of  the  control  program  is  at  present  running  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  million  pounds  sterling  annually,  arising  principally  from 
such  commodities  as  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  milk. 

This  decision  of  the  Government  probably  indicates  a  belief,  after 
5  months  cf  war  experience,   that  the  control  of  domestic  foodstuff s  prices 
is  both  necessary  and,  at  least  to  some  extent,  feasible.    The  large 
present  world  supplies  of  basic  foodstuffs,  as  contrasted  with  the  relative 
scarcity  of  these  commodities  during  the  World  War,  make  it  seem  probable 
that  world  foodstuffs  prices  will  not,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come, 
rise  to  the  degree  that  characterized  the_  period  after  1914, 

At  no  time  during  the  last  war,  notwithstanding  the  widespread 
introduction  of  price  control,  was  there  a  concerted  attempt  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  the  price  of  foodstuffs  in  line  with 
the.  level  of  wages.     The  Pood  Ministry  did  try  to  check  rising  prices 
through  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  at  cost.     Small  losses  ware  sometimes  in- 
curred in  connection  with  individual  operations  of  this  type,  but  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  netted  a  small  operating  profit,  whereas  the  present  pro- 
gram amounts  in  effect  to  a  food  subsidy  to  the  wage-earning  class* 

Only  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  sugar  was  it  made  a  matter  of  policy 
during  the  last  war  to  cheapen  foodstuffs  at  the  expense  of  the  Exchequer. 
Both  commodities  were  made  subject  to  programs  cf  this  sort  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war.    The  cost,  of  the  wheat  program  alone  amounted  to 
about  50  million  pounds  annually,  an  amount  equal  to  that  currently  being 
incurred  for  the  entire  foodstuffs  program. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  has  amounted  to  some  14  percent,  due  mainly 
to  increased  prices  for  fresh  meats,  bacon,  fish,  sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
and  eggs.     Some  of  these  commodities,  even  under  a  system  of  maximum 

1/  Based  on  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy  at  London,  February  1, 
1940. 

2/  In  a  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  January  31,  1940. 
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prices,  had  advanced  strikingly  by  the  beginning  of  December.  Granulated 
sugar,  for  example',  rose  from  an  index  of  146  on  September  1  to  218  on 
December  1  (July  1914  equals  100) . 

Since  December  1,  the  date  when  the  Government's  decision  was  put 
into  effect,  the  index  of  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  remained 
stable  at  a  level  of  157.    This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  a  substantial  number  of  foodstuffs,  principally  fresh  meats,  bacon,  fish, 
and  cheese,  have  increased  since  December  1.    Those  increases  appear  to 
have  been  offset  by  a  large  seasonal  decline  in  the  price  of  eggs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  increase  or 
decrease  in  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  September  1,  1939, 
December  1,  1939,  and  January  1,  1940,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
July  1914: 


:  Average  percentage  increase  or 
:  decrease  (-)  since  July  1914 


:  S'jpt .  1 , 

;    Dec .     1 , 

;   Jan    1 , 

■  1939 

1939 

I  1940 

•  Percent 

;  Percent 

:  Percent 

Beef,  British,  Ribs  

:  44 

■  51 

:  56 

:  15 

;  25 

:  31 

:  32 

j  43 

•  45 

:  l 

1  15 

18 

Mutton,  British,  Legs  

:  48 

56 

60 

:  14 

26 

30 

Mutton,  Frozen,  Legs   

:  51 

61 

63 

'  -3 

12 

15 

'"  35 

72 

77 

Fish  

:  116 

167 

173 

:  26 

30 

30 

Bread  

:  42 

46 

46 

Tea  

:      52  . 

60  | 

61 

Sugar  (granulated)  

46  < 

118  : 

118 

Milk  

92  ; 

99  : 

99 

Butter,  Fresh  

13  ': 

29  ; 

30 

Salt  

'  7  : 

32  i 

32 

Cheese  b/   . 

16  i 

36  j 

44 

-8  ; 

-6  j 

-6 

58  j 

128  : 

104 

33  : 

37  : 

38 

All  above  articles  (weighted  average). 

38  : 

57  : 

57 

a/  Where  this  kind  is  seldom  sold,  the  returns  relate  to  another  kind, 
locally  representative. 

b/  Mostly  Canadian  or  New  Zealand  cheese,  but  in  some  districts  the 
returns  relate  to  another  kind,  locally  representative . 
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The  general  cost-of-living  index  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  as 
might  he  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  is  heavily  weighted  by  food  costs, 
was  relatively  unchanged  during  December,  but  the  rise  since  September  1 
has  been  substantial.    The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage 
increase,  as  compared  with  July  1914,  for  all  items  included  in  the  cost- 
of-living  statistics,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  from  January  1938 
thru  January  1940: 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb . 

:  Mar , 

'  Apr . 

May 

June 

July 

:Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Dec . 

1938  

59 

57 

56 

54 

56 

55 

59 

56 

56 

55 

56 

56 

1939  

55 

55 

53. 

53  , 

53 

53 

56 

55 

55 

65 

69 

73 

1940  

74 

The  American  Embassy,  London. 

THE  EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  JANUARY 


Imports  of  raw  cotton  by  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  and  mill 
activity  in  these  areas  have  continued  on  a  high  level,  largely  as  a 
result  of  demand  for  military  and  civil  defense  requirements  and  a  con- 
siderable restocking  movement  in  industry  and  trade,  according  to  a 
current  report  received  from  the  office  of  the  American  agricultural 
attache  at  London.    The  situation,  however,  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
a  change  during  the  second  half  of  the  1939-40  season.    Efforts  on  the 
part  of  allied  and  some  neutral  countries  to  maintain  their  export  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  were  not  entirely  successful  prior  to  January. 

Purchases  and  shipments  of  American  cotton  to  destinations  in 
western  Europe  were  accelerated  during  the  early  part  of  the  current  sea- 
son as  a  result  of  wartime  mill  activity,  low  stocks,  and  anticipation  of 
the  United  States  neutrality  legislation  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  export 
subsidy.      Total  European  imports  of  American  cotton  during  August-January 
1939-40,  were  about  800,000  bales  above  those  of  the  same  period  last 
year.     It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  bales  have  been  used  to  rebuild 
stocks  depleted  before  the  outbreak  of  war.    The  nature  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  large  European  imports  thus  far  this  season  is  such  that 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  continue  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

United  Kingdom 

January  cotton-mill  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom  remained  high, 
although  new  business  booked  by  manufacturers  and  spinners  for  domestic 
and  export  accounts  was  less  than  that  done  in  December.    Order  books  were 
well  filled  by  previous  contracts,  and  the  industry  was  not  eager  to 
accept  new  commitments  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  the  business  out- 
look and  considerable  fluctuation  and  weakness  in  the  Liverpool  raw-cotton 
market,  and  with  spinner  margins  strictly  controlled.  Spinning-mill 
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operation  in  January  was  still  about  85  percent  of  single- shift  capacity 
compared  with  only  53  percent  a  year,  earlier.    A  shortage  of  labor, 
however,  is  reported  to  he  hampering  mill  activity  in  some  places  and 
tending  to  increase  mill  wages  in  general. 

*     Prices  at  Liverpool  rose  about  70  penny  points  in  the  early  days 
of  January  as  a  result  of  speculative  purchases  and  a  temporary  fear  of 
a  shortage  of  shipping  space  for  cotton  but  followed  a  downward  trend 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month.    The  downward  adjustment  was  encouraged 
by  the  announcement  on  January  19  of  the  Government's  new  shipping  scheme 
for  American  cotton,  l/   As  a  result  of  the  extensive  Liverpool  decline, 
New  York-Liverpool  parities  narrowed  from  a  high  of  380  cent  points  for 
March  futures  on  January  10,  to  241  points  on  January  31.    The  spread  on 
February  6,  was  about  260  points,  which  represents  roughly  the  cost  of 
shipping . 

British  mill  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  the  1939-40 
season  is  estimated  unofficially  at  1,400,000  bales  compared  with  1,140,000 
bales  for  the  same  period  in  1938-39,  and  1,430,000  bales  in  the  first 
half  of  1937-38.    A  favorable  rate  of  mill  activity  is  assured  for  several 
months  ahead  on  the  basis  of  orders  now  on 'hand,  but  the  outlook  beyond 
this  is  viewed  by  the  Lancashire  industry  as  less  favorable. 

Franco 

Mill  activity  of  spinners  and  weavers  has  continued  high,  especially 
of  those  that  have  Government  orders  to  fill.    Demand  for  civilian  consump- 
tion and  exports  to  the  colonies  has  been  relatively  high,  but  delays  and 
irregularities  in  the  allocation  of  raw-cotton  supplies  continue  to  hamper 
the  operations  of  mills  dependent  on  this  type  of  orders.    Raw-cotton  prices 
remained  at  750  francs  per  50  kilograms  (14.92  cents  per  pound)  as  fixed 
on  December  14,  1939,  by  the  National  Committee  of  Price  Supervision. 
Spinners'  and  weavers'  margins,  .also  regulated  by  this  organization,  have 
been  widened  to  cover  increased  costs. 

Imports  of  American  cotton  into  France  during  the  current  season 
to  February  1  amounted  to  509,000  bales  out  of  a  total  of  901,000  bales 
compared  with  334,000  bales  of  American  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

1~7    This  scheme,  described  in  the  issue  of  January  27,  1940,  provides 
that  during  the  period  February  1  through  September  30,  1940,  space  will 
be  allotted  on  British  ships  at  a  shipping  rate  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds 
for  the  importation  of  100,000  bales  of  American  cotton  monthly.  This 
quota  includes  cotton  to  be  delivered  under  the  cotton-rubber  barter  plan 
and  with  certain  exceptions  for  contracts  made  prior  to  January  4,  1940, 
represents  the  total  amount  of  American  cotton  that  may  enter  the  United 
-Kingdom  during  this  period.    Additional  purchases  of  American  cotton  by 
British  importers  for  shipment  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  season 
will  necessarily  be  small . 
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Purchases  of  American  cotton  made  by  the  G.I.R.C.   (Government  procurement 
organization)  from  September  1,  1939,   to  January  1,  1940,  are  estimated 
at  about  650,000  bales  out  of  a  total  of  760,000  bales.     French  cotton 
purchases  so  far  this  season  have  beer  largely  of  American,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  Brazilian.    Unofficial  reports  indi- 
cate that  a  recent  British  purchase  of  Turkish  cotton  may  be  destined 
for  French  mills.     Cotton  afloat  for  France  on  February  1  was  estimated 
at  about  100,000  bales  of  American  and  20,000  bales  of  other  growths. 

Central  Europe 

Restrictions  of  civilian  consumption  in  every  respect  is  inevitable 
in  the  belligerent  countries  end  to  some  extent  in  neutral  countries  if 
the  war  is  prolonged.     Raw-cotton  consumption  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  central  European  territory  under  German  control,  which  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  had  an  annual  mill  consiunption  of  about  2  million 
bales  (700,000  to  600,000  bales  of  American),     This  quantity  represents 
from  25  to  30  percent  of  total  European  mill  consumption  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union.     About  20  percent  (or  400,000  bales)  of  the  total  mill  con- 
sumption represents  cotton  manufactures  formerly  finished  in  this;  terri- 
tory and  exported  to  areas  outside.     According  to  recent  press  reports, 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  where- 
by Germany  is  to  be  supplied  with  450,000  to  700,000  bales  of  Russian 
cotton. 

Belgium 

The  internal  market  for  Belgian  cotton  textiles  and  yarns  was 
moderately  active  during  January  after  the  year-end-holiday  quiet.  The 
raw-material  supply  situation  has  improved  to  some  extent  as  a  result  . 
of  larger  arrivals  of  raw  cotton,  and  spinners  are  now  able  to  accept 
a  greater  number  of  new  orders.     Mill  activity  has  been  high  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  but  cotton-textile  export  orders  have  been  only  moderate 
in  recent  weeks.     In  Belgium,  as  in  other  European  countries,  prices  of 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  products  have  increased  considerably  since  the  out- 
break of  war.     Imports  of  American  cotton  into  Belgium  during  the  current 
season  to  February  1,  1940,  were  estimated  at  127,000  bales  compared  with 
64,000  bales  during  the  first  half  of  the  previous  season. 

Italy 

Cotton-mill  activity  in  Italy  during  January  was  reported  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  in  December,  and  orders  booked  ahead  were  sufficient 
to  keep  the  mills  busy  for  some  time.     A  majority  of  the  mills  were 
working  full  time  and  in  some  cases  two  and  three  shifts  per  day  were 
reported.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the.  prevailing  and  prospective 
coal  shortage  in  Italy  may  have  an  indirect  restrictive  effect  upon  cotton 
mill  activity,  although  no  adverse  influence  was  apparent  in  January. 
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Haw-cotton  purchases  were  lower  in  January  than  in  December  as  a 
result  of  heavy  buying  during  previous  months  in  anticipation  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  export  subsidy  on  American  cotton.    Purchases  made  in 
January  were  mostly  of  American  as  were  those  in  December,  and  business 
was  helped  to  some  extent  by  a  more  liberal  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  granting  of  import  permits,  open  credits,  and  foreign  exchange.  Exten- 
sive Japanese  purchases  of  Indian  cotton,  increased  activity  of  Indian 
mills,  and  high  freight  rates  from  India  to  Italy  have  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  Indian  cotton  to  a  relatively  higher  level  than  American  in  Italy. 
Egyptian  cotton  exports  to  Italy  are  still  carefully  -controlled  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities  in  cooperation  with  the  British  blockage  enforcement. 
New-crop  Brazilian  cotton  has  not  come  on  the  market  -yet,  but  substantial 
imports  are  expected  later  to  pay  for  Brazilian  imports  of  Italian  goods. 

The  keen  demand  for  Italian  cotton  textiles  in  foreign  markets 
during  earlier  months  was  somewhat  reduced  in  January,  largely  as  a  result 
of  increased  competition  from  British  and  French  producers.     It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  have  reduced  and  fixed 
spinners'  margins  and  have  instituted  various  other  controls  over  prices 
and  costs,  which  improve  the  competitive  position  of  British  and  French 
goods  in  foreign  markets.     Orders  placed  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
defense  requirements  were  maintained,  at  a  high  level,  while  production  for 
domestic  consumption  was  reduced,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials,  including  sxibstitute  fibers,  for  mixing  with  cotton  for 
domestic  consumption.  * 

Eastern  Europe 

In  addition  to  the  rumored  plans  regarding  a  supply  of  Russian 
cotton  for  German  mills,  French  newspaper  reports  on  the  recently  con- 
cluded trade  agreement  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Bulgaria  indicate  that 
about  46,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  of  Russian  cotton  will  be  delivered  to 
Bulgarian  spinning  mills  to  be  spun  on  a  commission  basis.     The  yarn  is 
to  be  returned  to  Russian  weaving  mills  for  further  processing.  Bulgarian 
spinning  mills  are  in  urgent  need  of  raw  cotton,   since  most  of  their 
supplies  formerly  were  secured  through  German  importers,  and  are  hopeful 
that  the  Russian  commission  will  be  paid  in  a.  quota  of  raw  cotton. 

JAPANESE  PURCHASES  OF  AMERICA!;  C0TT0IT  DECLINE 

New  purchases  of  American  cotton  by  Japanese  buyers  declined,  in 
January,  although  shipments  on  old  contracts  continued  high,  according 
to  a  radiogram  received  from  the  American  agricultural  attache  at 
Shanghai,  based  on  a  report  from  the  American  consulate  general  at  Osaka. 
The  present  lag  in  purchases  is  chiefly  the  result  of  heavy  buying  during 
the  last  half  of  1939,  stimulated  by  the  export  subsidy.     Other  factors, 
however,  are  expected  to  contribute  toward  prolonging  the  present  lull 
in  forward  "business. 
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JAPAN:  Baw-cotton  imports 4  January  1940,  with  comparisons 
 (In  Dal es  of  47 8_p ounds  net)  


Country 
of  origin 

January 

Sept  emb  e  r- January 

•  1958 

'  1939 

|  1940  a/ 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1959-40  a/ 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

United  States 

17,365 

89 , 622 

89,018 

101,272 

399,123 

343,568 

India  

19,634 

76,742 

77,682 

120, 629 

470,318 

313,214 

Egypt  

2,  629 

15*472 

11,242 

19,026 

63,952 

55, 633 

China  

11,914 

4,167 

656 

17,080 

57,130 

4,921 

Brazil  

4 

14,133 

3,433 

101,548 

147,419 

110,579 

Others  '• 

17,565  i 

12,326 

36,382 

50,018 

50,649 

133,547 

Total  j 

69,111  : 

212,462 

218,413; 

409,573 

188,591 

961,512 

Based  on  Japanese  official  and  trade  sources, 
a/  Preliminary. 


Factors  influencing  raw-co t ton  impo r t s 

The  fuel  and  power  shortage  continues  to  handicap  the  activity  of 
cotton  mills.    A  reduction  in  cotton-textile  exports  during  January  re- 
tarded the  issuance  of  exchange  permits  in  payment  for  raw  cotton,  because 
of  the  Japanese  link  system  by  which  exchange  allocated  for  cotton  imports 
must  not  exceed  that  acquired  through  exports  of  cotton  textiles.  The 
supply  of  Chinese  cotton  is  almost  exhausted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  50,000  bales  of  foreign  cotton  will  be  needed  monthly  for  domestic 
purposes  instead  of  30,000  bales  as  formerly.    Lack  of  sufficient  available 
foreign  exchange,  however,  may  be  a  limiting  factor.     Mill  takings  in 
January  were  about  191,000  bales  compared  with  247,000  bales  in  December. 
Most  of  the  decrease  occurred  in  Indian,  Brazilian,  and  Egyptian. 

Merchants'  commitments  on  American  cotton  are  large,  and  shipments 
are  expected  to  continue  heavy  through  March.     Increased  arrivals  of 
Indiaji  during  January  were  largely  the  result  of  active  buying  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.     Subsequent,  heavy  buying  of  Indian 
is  attributed  largely  to  the  following  factors:   (l)  the  light  purchases 
of  this  growth  made  during  the  last  two- thirds  of  January,  (2)  prospective 
breakdown  of  Indo-Japanese  trade  negotiations,  and  (3)  purchase  of  low- 
grade  Indian  to  replace  Chinese  cotton.     Shipping  space  has  been  more 
readily  available  from  Bangoon  than  from  India,  which  has  tended  to  stimu- 
late Japanese  imports  of  Burmese  cotton. 

Increased  buying  of  Uganda  cotton  during  the  midwinter  months 
followed  a  considerable  price  decline,  which  made  it  more  directly  com- 
petitive with  California  cotton.     It  is  also  reported  that  Japanese 
importers  nay  purchase  an  additional  80,000  to  100,000  bales  from  Uganda 
this  season  if  the  price  remains  low.     Shortage  of  shipping  space  and 
lack  of  export  stocks  in  Brazil  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
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season  hove  "been  largely  responsible  for  reduced  arrivals  of  Brazilian. 
The  present  freight  rate  of  about  $12  per  ton  (United  States  currency) 
from  Brazil  is  expected  to  "be  increased  to  $13  or  $20.  per  ton  in  the  near 
future. 

An  Argentine  economic  mission  is  soon  to  "begin  negotiations  in 
Japan  for  increased  trade  involving  several  thousand  "bales  of  Argentine 
cotton  from  the  new  crop.     This  cotton  is  competitive  with  American  in 
staple  length  but  Japanese  spinners  object  to  its  lack  of  uniformity. 
Increased  business  will  depend  largely  on  price  differential. 

The  average  price  spread  between  American  middling  and  Indian 
akola  widened  to  20  percent  in  January  compared  with  14  percent  in  Decem- 
ber and  31  percent  in  Janaary,  1939.     Cancellation  of  the  remaining 
20-point  subsidy  on  American  had  little  effect,  the  increased  spread 
being  attributed  to  a  precipitate  decline  in  the  price  of  Indian  akola. 
-There  is  little  forward  interest  at  present  in  the  1940-42  crop  of 
American, 


Yarn  product! en 

An  18-percent  decline  in  yarn  production  to  189,436  bales  (of 
400  pounds  each)  was  reported  for  January  from  the  229,824  bales  for 
December.     The  decrease  was  largely  attributed  to  the  fuel  and  power 
shortage,  and  production  in  February  was  expected  to  be  about  30  percent 
below  that  in  December.     A  slight  improvement  in  the  situation,  however, 
led  to  some  alleviation  in  restrictions,  effective  February  20.  The 
curtailed  mill  activity  and  increased  overhead  costs  have  been  reflected 
in  higher  prices  of  yarns  and  textiles  and  have  impaired,  to  some  extent*, 
the  competitive  position  of  Japanese  goods  in  foreign  markets. 

JAPAN:    Semiannual  mill  consumption  of  important  growths  of  raw  cotton, 
July-December, "  1939 ,  with  comparisons 

(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net)   


Period 


1937 


American 


1,000 
bales 
881 
874 
800 
641 
776 
674 
593 
405 
503 
271 


Indian 


1,000 
bales 
727" 
681 
701 
812 
833 
850 
541 
420 
442 
456 


1935  Jan. -June 
July-Dec . 
19  36  J  an .  -  June 
July-Dec . 
Jan. -June 
July-Dec . 

1938  Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

1939  Jan. -June 
.  July-Dec. 

Compiled  from  Japanese  trade  sources,     a/  Less  than  500  bales 


Bra- 

z i 1 i  an 
1 ,000 
bales 

"IT 
i 

5 
99 
38 
163 
56 
182 
112 


Egyptian 


1,000 
bales 
76 
66 
66 
67 
101 
80 
67 
59 
71 
72 


Chinese 


1,000 
bales 

~ir 

9 
37 
8 
41 
28 
176 
123 
62 
123 


Other 
growth 
"  1,000 

bales 


83 
66 
131 
140 
136 
111 
71 
45 
93 
133 


Total 


1 , 000 
bales 


1,767 
1,697 
1 , 740 
1,767 
1,925 
1,906 
1,504 
1,234 
1,283 
1 , 262 
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Exports  of  Cotton  Piecegoods  £rld.  Yarns 

A  sharp  reduction  was  reported  in  January  exports  of  cotton  textiles, 
principally  in  shipments  to  destinations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
in  order  of  importance.    Fiecegoods  exports  in  January  amounted  to  139,536,000 
square  yards  compared  with  268,127,000  yards  in  December.     Most  export  orders 
carry  ©n  unconditional  cancellation  clause  in  the  event  of  delay  in  shipment, 
which  often  results  in  losses  to  Japanese  exporters.     Cloth  exporters  gener- 
ally have  not  booked  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  usual  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  merchandise  from  the 
mills.    January  yarn  exports  showed  a  55-percont  decrease  below  December. 

JAPANESE  STAPLE  FIBER  SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  INCREASE 

Although  staple  fiber  is  not  a  major  export  commodity  of  Japan, 
the  largest  shipments  on  record  were  made  in  October,  according  to  a 
report  received  from  the  American  Consulate  at  Osaka,  Japan.     The  value 
of  the  quantity  exported  was  only  1.5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
exports  from  Japan.     The  most  significant  fact  regarding  this  record 
shipment,  however,  is  the  marked  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States, 
to  which  country  shipments  amounted  to  over  1,500,000  pounds  in  October 
compared  with  370,000  pounds  in  the  previous  month.    Moreover,  from  July 
through  October,  the  United  States  took  all  Japanese  staple-fiber  ex- 
ports that  were  made  outside  the  yen-bloc  area.,  and  the  Japanese-occupied 
areas  in  China.     The  sharp  rise  in  exports  has  occurred  despite  the  acute 
coal  and  hydro-electric  power  shortage  and  the  lack  of  raw  materials 
( such  as  wood  pulp  for  the  rayon  industry) . 

It  is  believed  that  these  conditions  are  abnormal,  and  that  the 
high  rate  of  export  cannot  continue.     Japan  does  not  have  a  large  supply 
of  staple  fiber  available  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  if  large  shi-o- 
ments  to  the  United  States  continue,  they  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
both  home  consumption  and  exports  to  the  yen-bloc  areas. 

The  price  of  Japanese  staple  fiber  exported  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1939  varied  from  12.90  cents  per  pound  to 
16.74  cents  per  pound,  an  average  of  15.89  cents  for  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year.     The  corresponding  prices  to  all  countries  were  higher  and 
those  to  the  yen-bloc  areas  were  slightly  more  and  ranged  from  15.47  to 
19.91  cents  per  pound,  an  average  of  19.06  cents  for  the  10  months,  which 
explains  why  the  exporters  would  prefer  to  sell  to  the  yen-bloc  countries 
if  they  were  free  from  government  control,  besides  indicating  the  efforts 
made  to  gain  the  United  States  market.    Practically  all  the  staple  fiber 
shipped  to  this  country  is  taken  by  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  fiber  for  Boston  shipments  is  generally  5.5  denier  rayon  5  inches  long 
indicating  that  it  is  for  use  in  mixing  with  woolens  almost  exclusively. 
The  type  shipped  to  textile  mills  in  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  is  1.5 
denier,  cut  1.5  inches  in  length. 
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JAPAN:     Staple  fiber  production  and  exports,  January-October  1939 


Expo  rt  s 

Percentage 

Month 

Domestic 

Exports 

Of  total  exports  to 

of  : 

T  Q^Q 

!  T)roduc  ti  on 

Total 

•  I  en—  Dloc 

uni t  ea 

pro- 
duction ; 

Yen-bloc 

united 

; 

;C  ount  ri  e  s 

□tatcs 

countries 

States 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

percent 

Percent 

Jan. 

' 24,027,904 

78,175 

j  132 

38,360 

0.33 

0.2 

49.1 

Feb. 

; 23,039,563 

100,399 

69,578 

0 

0.44  ; 

69.3 

0. 

Mar. 

■  23,100,000 

2,424,105 

:2,  246, 193 

0 

10.49  : 

92.7 

0. 

Apr. 

23,432,128 

1,230,044 

;1,052,395 

5,424 

5.25 

85.6 

0.4 

May 

22,314,262 

2,898,452 

:  2, 773,714 

0 

13.00  | 

95.7 

0. 

June 

22,353,^97 

3,347,002 

•3,192,767 

33,731 

14.97 

95.4 

1.0 

July  ' 

21,464,000 

3,754,547 

;3, 504,676 

249 , 871 

17.49 

93.3 

6.7 

Aug. 

21,164,969 

2,533,371 

:  2, 603, 871 

229,500 

13.39 

91.9 

8.1 

Sept. 

19,413,510 

973,691 

:  604,638 

•  369,053 

i  5.02 

;  62.1 

37.9 

Oct. 

16,742,507 

4,874,408 

1 3, 233, 776 

1,640.632 

29.11 

'66.3 

33.7 

Compiled  from  material  released  by  the  Japan  Staple  Fiber  Manufacturers' 

Association,  and  Exporters 1  Association. 

a/    Figure  for  March  estimated  -  exact  figure  unknown. 


Most  of  the  fiber  is  sold  on  a  consignment  basis,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  operation  of  the  link  system  tends  to  encourage  shipments  of  poorer- 
quality  goods,  since  the  link  system  fosters  quantity  rather  than  quality. 
Regardless  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  purchase  of  stable  fiber,  the 
Japanese  shipper  or  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  import  pulp  based  on  the 
amount  shipped,  a  very  good  incentive  for  quantity  above  quality. 

Fear  of  an  embargo  or  discriminatory  tariff  after  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  in  January  is  believed  to  have  led  exporters  to  hasten 
sales  in  order  to  facilitate  purchases  of  pulp. 

The  link  system  constitutes  one  of  the  stronger  control  measures 
in  Japan,  but  there  are  other  controls,  among  them  one  governing  exports, 
another  production. 

The  Japan  Staple  Fiber  Exporters'  Association,  composed  of 
manufacturers  and  shippers,  supposedly  regulates  grading  and  inspection 
and  attempts  to  secure  for  the  exporters  equitable  treatment  from  the 
Government.    Members  of  the  association  pay  a  compulsory  fee  of  yen  0.10 
per  100  pounds  of  fiber  shipped  (0.026  cent  per  pound).     This  fee  is  re- 
ported to  be  double  for  nonmembers  of  the  association. 

Production  has  been  limited  to  only  5  million  pounds  per  month  for 
export  and  15  million  pounds  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  months  of 
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December-March.     It  was  felt  "by  some  that  the  domestic  allotment  would 
probably  suffer  to  provide  more  staple  fiber  for  export. 

The  installed  capacity  of  the  industry  is  approximately .1,200 
tons  per  day,  36,000  per  month;  therefore  the  industry  has. been  and  will 
be  forced  to  run  on  25  percent  of  its  Capacity,  which  is  a  high  estimate, 
for  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  mills  had  produced  all  or  almost  all 
of  their  quota  for  December.    According  to  the  press,  the  over-production 
leaves  only  about  7,600,000  pounds  to  bo  produced  each  month,  around  160- 
tons  per  day,  which  means  the  operation  of  the  industry  at  slightly  over 
10-percent  capacity. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Government  should  entrust  the 
manufacture  of  staple  fiber  to  the  most  efficient  mills  or  combine  the 
mills  in  order  to  reduce  coal  consumption  and  increase  efficiency.  If 
this  suggestion  is  adopted,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  stricter  control 
measures  would  be  enforced  and  production  would  be  completely  under 
Government  regulation. 

GERMANY  ££?ERIMBNTS  WITH  AMERICAN  TYPES  OF  TOBACCO 

Trial  plantings  of  American-type  flue-cured  tobacco  in  southern 
Germany,  which  began  in  1936,  are  believed  by  German  authorities  to  have 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  further  expansion.  Favorable 
results  have  also  been  had  in  growing  both  burley  and  flue-cured  in 
Austria,  according  to  a  report  by  American  Consul  Sidney  A.  Selovsky  at 
B reman. 

The  acreage  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  southern  Germany  was  increased 
from  about  180  acres  in  1938  to  247  in  1939.    As  a  result  of  improvements 
in  both  cultivation  and  curing  methods  the  quality  of  the  1939  crop  was 
better  than  that  obtained  in  previous  years. 

The  1939  experiments  with  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  in  Austria 
were  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  in  four  villages.     The  seed  used  in  the 
experiments  included  seed  both  direct  from  the  United  States  and  from 
acclimatized  plants.     The  quality  of  the  leaf  grown  from  the  seed  of 
acclimatized  plants  was  considered  better  than  that  from  the     seed  brought 
direct  from  the  United  States,  and  the  results  with  burley  were  consid- 
ered more  successful  than  those  with  flue-cured. 

WARTIME  COMMODITY  CONTROL  MEASURES 

TOBACCO 

The  past  4  months,  November-February,  have  witnessed  a  broadening 
of  wartime  control  measures  affecting  the  export  of  American  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  10,  1939,  for 
measures  put  into  effect  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war) .  Governments 
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of  the  "belligerent  countries  have  taken  further  steps  to  either  insure 
larger  financial  returns  to  the  respective  governments  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  or  to  conserve  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  im- 
port of  tobacco.     Colonies,  possessions,  and  dominions  of  countries  at 
war,  which  have  the  same  basic  currency  as  their  mother  country,  have  im- 
posed import  restrictions  designed  to  conserve  the  use  of  exchange.  Some 
of  the  neutrals,  near  or  adjacent  to  the  belligerent  countries,  have 
either  increased  the  import  duty  on  leaf  and  tobacco  products  or  have 
raised  internal  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  a  summary  of  control  measures  that 
have  been  made  -public,  and  upon  which  information  has  been  received  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  since  November  10,  1939. 
The  rapidity  with  which  new  measures  are  adopted  and  existing  measures 
are  modified  make  it  impossible  to  have  a  complete  summary  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Interpretations  on  the  part  of  agencies  that  enforce  both  the  new 
control  measures  and  previous  existing  regulations  pertaining  to  tobacco 
may  also  make  for  uncertainty.     Exporters  of  American  leaf  and  tobacco 
products  would  therefore  be  well  advised  to  seek  latest  available  informa- 
tion before  shipping  tobacco  to  any  of  the  countries  affected  by  the  war. 


WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  TOBACCO;  Dates  eff 
(Dashes ■ indicate  that no  information  of 

Imports  banned, 


;ctive  in  specified  countries 
~uch  measures  is  available) 


Country 


BELLI C-SEErT  COUNTRIES 
Principal 


United  Kingdom. 
France  


Germany  

Finland  

Secondary  "British" 

Antigua  

Australia  

Barbados  

Canada  

Ceylon  


permit,  or  ex- 
change certifi- 
cate required 


Cyprus  ' 

Dominica  ; 

Gambia  '• 

Gibraltar  ! 

Gold  Coast  ; 

Grenada  i 

Honduras  


Jan.  1 


Oct.  26 

Sept.  19 
Dec.  1 
Nov.  14 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  19 
Dec.  ? 
October 
Nov.  6 
Sept.  29 
Jan.  1 


Export 
permit 
required 


Oct.  10 


October 
Sept.  3 


Price  or 

supply 
control 

a/ 


c/  January 

d/  Nov.  14 

cj  January 

e!  Nov.  1 


f/  Feb.  14 


Taxation 
on  tobacco 
increased 

V 


Dec.  15 


Oct.  31 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  4 

Nov.  23 

Dec.  8 

Nov.  1 

Continued  - 
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WARMEASUEES  AFFECT  I  KG-  TOBACCO;     Dates  effective  in  specified  countries 

-  Continued 


Country 


Secondary  "British"  -  Con 

Jamaica  

Kenya,  Uganda,  and 
Tanganyika. . . . 

Leeward  Islands 

New  Zealand. . . . 

Nigeria  

Nyasaland  

Palestine  

Samoa  

Straits  Settlements, 
(including  Malay  States) 

St .  Lucia.  

Surinam  (Guiana)  

Trinidad  

Seconday  "French" 

Martinique  

Syria,  and  Lebanon  

Reunion  


NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES 


Belgium  

Eire  (Ireland) 

Greece  

Switzerland. .  . 


Imports  banned, 
permit,  or  ex1- 
change  -certifi- 
cate required 


Export 
permit 
required 


oct . 

1  f  \ 

b  ep  Z .  <cc 

uec . 

oU 

Nov. 

lo 

1MO  V . 

*1  A 

Sept. 

19  : 

Jan. 

1 

- 

b  ep  t .  4 

oep  i/ . 

lo 

b ep t .  lo 

i.'O  V. 

1  A 

14 

Dec . 

11 

- 

bept.  o 

Tv  n  tr 

1 

J. 

Dec . 

12 

Nov. 

8 

Oct. 

r? 

Sept . 

30 

Sept.  30 

Nov. 

18 

Dec. 

3 

j  Dec.  3 

Oct. 

27 

Jan . 

2 

Price  or 
supply 
control 

a/ 


Taxation 
on  tobacco 
inc  reased 


November 
Sept.  17 
ll  Nov.  16 


Compiled  from  reports  of  American  consular  officers  abroad,  official 

publications  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  foreign  press. 

a/  Includes  price .  ra.ises  where  monopoly  or  other  form  of  control  exists. 

by   Includes  both  excise  taxes  and  import  and  export  duties.' 

cj  Government  arranged  for  acauiring  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  payment  of  loan 

to  Turkey. 

d./  Prices  for  tobacco  products  increased. 

_e/  Government  fixed  monthly  quotas  of  leaf  tobacco  that  each  cigarette 
manufacturer  may  use. 

f/  The  directors  of  the  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association  of  Ontario, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  1940  acreage  of  its -members  by  30  to  55 
percent  and  to  secure  support  of  ail  agencies  (Government  included)  in 
making  similar  reduction  effective  throughout  Canada.  • 
g/  Tax  per  unit  of  weight  levied  on  goods  arriving  in  Switzerland  via 
foreign  ports.  • 
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Principal  Belligercn t  Coun tri e_s 

The  most  significant  development  of  interest  to  American  tobacco 
farmers  that  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  war  has  "been  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  will  take  rela- 
tively large  quantities  cf  Turkish  tobacco  in  payment  of  funds  advanced  to 
Turkey,     Repayment  of  the  borrowed  funds  will  extend  for  a  period  of  20 
years  and  the  annual  takings  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  payment  of  interest  and 
amortization  will  amount  to  several  times  the  combined  annual  consumption 
of  Turkish  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  recent  years  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  3,  1940).     The  British  and  French 
Governments  have  also  placed  orders  with  private  Greek  agencies  for  the 
purchase  in  1940  of  approximately  7.7  million  pounds  of  Greek  tobacco,  and 
it  is  reported  that  an  agreement  with  Greece  somewhat  similar  to  that  with 
Turkey  will  be  made  to  extend  purchases  in  future  years.     The  1940  pur- 
chases of  Greek  tobacco  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
total  about  4.4  million  pounds,  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  for 
distribution  to  British  colonial  troops  in  the  Near  East  and  India.  Pur- 
chases by  the  ^rench  Government  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  leaf  tobacco  for 
use  in  France,  and  will  total  about  3.3  million  pounds. 

In  order  to  further  control  importation,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  announced  that  effective  January  1  impor- 
tation of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  is  subject  to  import  licenses. 
The  announcement  also  states  that  licenses  to  import  tobacco  products  will 
not  be  granted  for  importation  from  certain  foreign  countries,  including 
the  United  States.     Subsequent  developments  also  indicate  that  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  licenses  for  the  importation  of  American  leaf  tobacco  will 
be  restricted  to  leaf  purchased  in  the  United  States  prior  to  September  9, 
1939,  the  date  when  the  United  Kingdom  prohibited  the  use  of  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  American  tobacco. 

Other  measures  adopted  by  belligerent  countries  include  (l)  a  price 
increase  by  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly  on  tobacco  products  of  approximately 
25  percent;   (2)  an  order  by  the  German  Government  effective  January  1, 
which  provides  for  a  curtailment  in  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  through  quotas  to  manufacturers  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and. Markets,  February  10,  1940);   (3)  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  to  further  expand  the  domestic  production  of 
tobacco  in  1940  with  a  view  to  curtailing  imports;  and  (4)  a  decree  by  the 
Finnish  Government  providing  for  the  control  of  exchange  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  tobacco  abroad. 

Secondary  Belligerent  Countries 

The  secondary  belligerent  countries,  comprised  of  colonies, 
possessions,  and  dominions  of  the  principal  belligerents,  have  put  into 
effect  control  measures  designed  for  the  most  part  to  insure  effectiveness 
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of  measures  adopted  by  their  mother  countries.    Many  of  the  British 
Empire  countries,  and  countries  under  the  control  of  France,  have  required 
use  of  import  and  export  licenses  or  have  taken  other  steps  to  control 
exchange.     In  a  few  instances  an  embargo  has  been  placed  on  the  importa- 
tion of  either  leaf  or  tobacco  products.     Many  of  the  countries  have  also 
increased  import  duties  on  leaf  and  tobacco  products  somewhat  in  proportion 
with  the  increase  in  duties  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  or  have  raised  internal  excise  taxes  with  a  view  to  increasing 
government  revenus    from  tobacco. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  which  is  one  of  the  British  Empire  countries 
whose  currency  is  not  based  on  the  British  pound,  measures  are  being  sought 
to  reduce  tobacco  plantings  as  a  result  of  the  United  Kingdan' s  indicated 
unwillingness  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  Canadian  leaf  (sec  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  March  2,  1940). 

Neutral  Countries 

Measures  adopted  by  neutral  countries  that  may  be  interpreted  as 
resulting  from  the  war  are  restricted  in  the  main  to  increases  in  import 
duties  or  to  higher  internal  taxes  on  tabacco  products.    During  the  past 
4  months,  Belgium  and  Greece  have  increased  their  excise  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  and  Ireland  has  increased  the  import  duty  on  leaf  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts.    Switzerland  has  levied  a  special  tax  on  all  imports  arriving  in  that 
country  by  way  of  European  ports.     The  rate  of  tax  is  low  and  is  levied  only 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  arranging  for  the  movement  of 
the  goods  out  of  these  ports  to  Switzerland. 

The  war  has  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  marketing  of  certain  grades 
of  Sumatra  cigar-warapper  leaf  tobacco.    Preparations  are  under  way  to  hold 
the  1940  auctions  of  the  so-called  American  grades  in  Me dan,  the  capital 
of  Sumatra.     Other  grades  are  presumably  to  be  shipped  tc  the  Netherlands 
for  marketing  as  in  past  years. 

AUSTRALIAN  WINE  BOUNTY  TO  BE  CONTINUED 

The  Australian  vane  bounty  is  to  be  continued  for  another  5  years, 
according  to  American  Consul  General  T.  M.  Wilson  at  Sydney.  The  Corxion- 
wealth  Act  44  of  1939,  entitled  the  Wine  Export  Bounty  Act  of  1939,  which 
received  the  Governor  General's  assent  December  3,  1939,  came  into  effect 
on  March  1,  1940.     The  new  act  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Act  of  1934. 

The  purpose  of  the  bounty  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  wine-grape 
growers  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  wine.    Payments  are  made  on 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  requirements  and  the  funds  for  so  doing  are 
taken  from  the  Wine  Export  Encouragement  Account.     This  account  derives 
its  funds  from  excise  duties  on  spirits  produced  in  Australia  and  from  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 
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Exported  wines,   in  order  to  "be  eligible  for  the  bounty,  must 
contain  not  less  than  34  percent  of  proof  spirit,  must  be  made  from 
Australian- grown  grapes,  and  must  contain  fortifying  spirits  on  which  the 
excise  tax  has  been  paid.     The  wine  must  be  of  a  quality  not  hurting  the 
reputation  of  Australian  wines  and  must  be  made  from  grapes  purchesed  at 
not  less  than  the  minimum  set  by  lav;.     The  bounty  is  1  shilling  per 
imperial  gallon  (about  13  cents  per  United  States  gallon)  on  all  wines 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  United  Kingdom  usually  is  the  destination  for  90  percent  of 
the  exports  of  fortified  wines,  with  most  of  the  balance  going  to  New 
Zealand  and  Canada.     The  United  States  accounts  for  relatively  little  of 
the  total  export.     Some  idea  as  to  the  volume  and  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  past  5  years  may  be  had  from  the  following  table. 

AUSTRALIA:     Exports  of  fortified  wines,  1934-35  to  1938-39 


Year  ended 
June  30 

Qua 

rtity 

Value 

Imperial 

United  States 

Austral  ian 

United  States 

gallons 

gallons 

pounds 

dollars 

1935  

2,  68  6,185 

3,224,227 

747,561 

2,905,966 

1936  

3,111,473 

3,734,701 

863,661 

3,419,579 

1937  

3,466,980 

4,161,416 

983,544 

3,874,573 

3,198,172 

3,838,765 

886,948 

3,455,106 

1939  

3,135,536  • 

3,763,584 

920,296 

3,252,142 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

NETHERLAND    IMPORTS  OE  UNITED  STATES  FRESH  FRUITS  CURTAILED 

Imports  of  American  fresh  fruits  into  the  Netherlands  during  the 
3  months,  October  to  December,  were  substantially  below  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1938,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul 
Harold  D.  Clum  at  Rotterdam.     The  curtailment  of  fruit  imports  from  the 
United  States  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  heavier  1939  domestic 
apple  and  pear  crops  and  to  certain  adverse  factors  arising  out  of  the 
war. 


Apples  and  Fears 

Principally  as  a  result  of  the  largo  domestic  apple  crop,  there 
were  no  imports  of  apples  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  last  3  months 
of  1939.     Exports  of  apples  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  433,000  bushels,  or  over  three  times  the 
volume  of  exports  in  1938.     Germany,  with  over  86  percent  of  the  total, 
was  the  principal  market.     Netherland  apple  exports  consist  of  lower- 
grade  domestic  fruit,  which  moves  principally  into  the  western  industrial 
region  of  Germany. 
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Imports  of  poars  were  also  severely  reduced  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1939 ,  amounting  to  only  5  percent  of  imports  during  the  previous  year. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  2  percent  of  arrivals 
during  1938.    Pear  exports  were  slightly  heavier  than  the  movement  last 
year;  although  shipments  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  which  in  1938  accounted 
for  the  entire  movement,  were  substantially  reduced. 

NETHERLANDS:     Imports  and- exports  of  specified  deciduous  fruits, 


October-December^  1938  and  1939 


Fruit  and  country 


October -December 


JL238_ 


IMPORTS 
Apples : 

United  States. 

Others  

Total  

Pears: 

United  States. 
Others  

Total  

EXPORTS 


Apples : 

Germany  

Switzerland  

Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 

Others  

Total  

Pears : 

Germany  

.—Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

Others  

Total  

Grapes : 

Germany  

Sweden  

Denmark  

United  Kingdom  

Others  

Total  


Bushels 


105,600 
13,140 


,18,740 


113,169 
20,347 


153,516 


149,736 


4,277 


574 


154,587 


9,259 
2,293 


11,552 


Short  ton; 
44,059 
7,176 
1,323 
8,477 
5.610 


66,645 


Bushels 


1,883 
4,560; 


6 , 843 


575,091 
50,838 
6,349 
1,014 


433,292 


1,808 

0 

13,624 


15 , 452 


Short  tons 
32, 253 
9,359 
2,579 
0 

1.742 


45,933 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  Apples,  bushels  of  48  pounds;  pears, 
bushels  of  50  pounds. 


Because  of  heavy  supplies,  prices  for  domestic  apples  and  pears 
have  been  at  a  low  level  throughout  the  current  season.    Domestic  fruit 
offered  for  sale  at  the  auctions,  which  does  not  yield  certain  minimum 
prices  established  by  the  Government,  is  taken  over  by  the  Government 
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I  agency  controlling  horticulture  on  a  compensation  basis,  which  is  also 
I  fixed  "by  the  Government.     The  trade  in  the  Netherlands  estimates  that 
I  domestic  apples  will  he  available  until  the  first  part  of  April  because 
of  the  reduced  export  demand  and  the  large  1939  crop. 

Experiments  are  also  under  way  for  the  drying  of  apples  and  other 
i  domestic  fruit.     If  these  experiments,  which  are  being  assisted  by  the 
1  Government  and  the  horticultural  societies,  are  successful,  new  drying 

plants  will  have  to  be  established,  since  existing  drying  facilities  are 
I  limited  and  inadequate.    Any  substantial  increase  in  drying  apples  in 

the  Netherlands  will  adversely  affect  the  American  apple  industry,  since 
I  the  Netherlands  has  been  the  largest  importer  of  United  States  dried 
apples  during  the  past  2  seasons,  accounting  in  1933-39  for  38  percent 
of  our  total  exports. 

Netherland  exports  of  grapes  declined  from  67,000  short  tons  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1938  to  46,000  tons  in  1939.     The  reduction  in  exports 
■\  was  the  result  of  decreased  purchases  by  Germany  and  of  the  ban  on  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  inaugurated  on  September  1  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.    As  a  result  of  reduced  exports,  grape  prices 
during  the  season  have  been  very  lew,  reaching  a  record  low  in  certain 
i  markets  during  September  and  October.     To  assist  the  grape  industry,  the 
I  "Government  gave  a  subsidy  to  growers  of  blue  grapes  sold  at  auction  dur- 
ing the  quarter.     The  subsidy  in  1939  was  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
assistance  granted  for  the  1938  crop. 

Fruit  Area  Restricted 

The  Netherland  Government  has  decreed  that  the  area  under  fruit 
in  1940,  except  that  for  fruit  under  glass  and  for  raspberries,  may  not 
exceed  the  1939  fruit  area.     Commercial  fruit  acreage  in  the  country  has 
increased  at  a  steady  and  substantial  rate  since  the  World- -War  and  this 
regulation  is  designed  to  curtail  any  further  expansion  for  the  time  being 

NETHERLANDS:     Commercial  fruit  acreage,  1918  and  1925-1936  , 


Year  :     Acreage        :  Year  :  .  Acreage 


;  Acres  ;  !  Acres 

1918  :  63,418  ;  ; 

;  i 

1925  ;  70,987  J  1931  j  83,962 

1926  j  72,489  !  1932  \  34,550 

1927  i  73,838  i  1933   i  85,578 

1928  j  76,262  ;  1934..'  j  87,073 

1929  I  76,954  j  1935  j  88,018 

1930  |  83,055  i  1936  i  91,370 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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This  restriction,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  orchards  have 
"been  inundated  by  the  military  authorities  as  a  defense  measure,  indicates 
that  the  upward  trend  in  fruit  acreage  will  be  reversed  during  1940. 

Citrus  Fruits 

Imports  of  oranges,  mandarins,  and  grapefruit  into  the  Netherlands 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1939  were  substantially  below  arrivals  during 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  season,  while  imports  of  lemons  were  only 
slightly  heavier.     The  reduction  of  imports  of  American  oranges  and  lemons 
below  those  in  1938  was  substantial,  while  the  increase  in  arrivals  of 
grapefrn.it  was  relatively  minor. 


NETHERLANDS:  Imports  of  specified  citrus  fruits  "by  countries, 
  October-December,  1938  and  1939   


—  —                         —  -  — 
Fruit  and  country 

October-December 

1  CIO 

1C7Q 

 — 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Oranges : 

Brazil  

166,036 

152,683 

42,832 

819 

United  States  

49,981 

378 

Others.  

49 , 824 

30,738 

Total.  

308,673 

184,  618 

Mandarins : 

Italy  

9,165 

1,449 

1,102 

0 

Others  

2,110 

1,071 

Total  

12,377 

2,520 

Grapefruit : 

14,605 

5,429 

55 

716 

5,347 

992 

Total 

20,007 

7,137 

Lemons : 

22,800 

17,202 

Palestine  

0 

6,005 

5,366 

0 

United  States  

2,901 

0 

Others  

4,061 

14,097 

Total  

35,128 

37,304 

Compiled  from  official  sources.  Oranges  and  mandarins,  boxes  of  70 
pounds;  lemons,  "boxes  of  76  pounds;  grapefruit,  "boxes  pf  80  pounds. 


^uota  System  on  Orange  Imports 

Beginning  on  December  27,  1939,  imports  of  oranges  and  mandarins 
into  the  Netherlands  were  placed  on  a  quota,  basis  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Netherlands  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Central  at  The  Hague.    This  system 
was  instituted  to  regulate  the  importation  of  fruit  supplies  during  the 
present  situation  and  to  enable  importers  to  participate  in  this  "business 
in  proportion  to  their  average  imports  during  the  period,  January  1,  1935, 
to  December  27,  1939. 

Quotas  are  allotted  for  periods  of  one  month  or  longer  and  the 
Central  has  the  authority  to  increase  the  quota  if  it  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  market  can  absorb  larger  quantities  than  had  been  originally 
expected.    The  quota  fixed  for  both  January  and  February  1940  has  boon  sot 
at  100  percent  of  the  average  monthly  imports,  during  the  3  years  1937-1939. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  United  States  Imports 

Scarcity  of  shipping  space  and  higher  freight  and  insurance  rates, 
especially  from  Pacific  Coast  ports,  which  have  resulted  from  the  war, 
have,  in  part,  boon  responsible  for  the  severe  curtailment  of  imports 
of  United  States  fresh  fruits .  total  value  of  fruit  imported  from  the 

United  States  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  amounted  to  only  2  percent 
of  the  value  of  imports  in  the  3cjno  quarter  of  1938. 

Outlook  for  United  States  Fruit 

The  outlook  for  imports  of  American  apples  into  the  Netherlands  is 
unfavorable  because  of  the  liberal  supplies  of  domestic  fruit  expected  to 
be  available  until  April. 

Imports  of  American  pears  will  be  influenced  principally  by  the 
volume  of  Argentine  imports  available,  since  supplies  of  domestic  pears 
are  now  practically  exhausted.    Higher  freight  and  other  charges,  as 
contrasted  with  the  costs  of  Argentine  pears,  are  unfavorable  factors  in 
Considering  prospective  imports  from  the  United  States, 

The  trade  expects  that  the  Netherlands  will  be  liberally  supplied 
with  Spanish  and  Palestinian  oranges  until  the  end  of  May.    During  the 
summer  season,  Brazilian  oranges  dominate  the  market.    The  question  of 
shipping  space  and  freight  rates  will  be  important  factors  in  determining 
the  volume  of  oranges  arriving  from  California  between  late  April,  after 
Spanish  supplies  begin  to  diminish,  and  the  end  of  the  summer  season. 

MEXICAN  WINTER-VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS  HEAVIES 

Exports  of  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  2  weeks  in  February  were  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
movement  during  1939,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Consulate 
at  Ho gales,  Mexico.     Increased  shipments  of  tomatoes  and  green  peas 
accounted  for  most  of  the  ri.se.    Destruction  of  the  Florida  and  Texas 
winter-vegetable  crops  during  the  cold  wave  in  late  January  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  heavier  Mexican  exports  to  this  country. 
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MEXICO:    Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
February  1-15,  1939  and  1940  and  November  23 -February  15, 


 1938-59  and  1939-40    

v                             '            February  1-15     j_Jfovernber_  23-February  15 
  gi    a  10  j       1.939  [_  1940     "T   1938-39    ;  ~  1959-40   

:    1,000    j    1,000   '  :  "i,ooo    •  1,000 

;  pounds  \  pounds  ;  pounds  j  pounds 

Tomatoes  \  "881  !  8,535  '  7, '343  :  10,294 

Green  peas  :  490  i  1,003  1,328  1,639 

Green  peppers  :  237  :  327  1,144  •  1,135 

Eggplant  I  46  ;  46  :  137  ;  47 

Cucumbers  :  3  j  0_  ]_  5  [  0  

Total  i  1,657  j  3,911  \  9,962.  j  13,115 


American  Consulate,  No gales,  Mexico. 

Tomato  shipments  increased  threefold  over  the  movement  during  1939, 
Mexican  tomatoes  have  been  fetching  good  returns  en  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets  and  the  trade  estimates  that  weekly  exports  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  may  be  as,  heavy  and  possibly  heavier  than  the  average  move- 
ment during  the  first  2  weeks  of  February.    The  quality  of  recent  Mexican 
tomato  exports  has  ranged  from  fair  to  good,  though  the  sizes  have  been 
small . 

Although  exports  of  green  peas  were  over  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
movement  last  year,  total  shipments  for  the  season  arc  only  slightly 
heavier.    An  upward  flurry  in  prices  on  the  American  markets  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  recent  expansion  in  shipments  but  the  movement  in  the  imme- 
diate future  is  expected  to  be  reduced,  since  green-pea  prices  weakened 
a  short  while  ago.    Pepper  exports  were  slightly  heavier  than  the  movement- 
in  1939,  and  exports  are  expected  to  be  maintained  at  present  levels  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.    The  quality  of  green  peppers  is  reported 
to  have  been  good  in  recent  weeks. 

CANADIAN  HOG  FJKBFBS  SHOW  INCREASE 

Hogs  on  farms  in  Canada  on  December  1,  1939,  numbered  4,770,000 
head,  an  increase  of  34  percent  above  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  This 
is  the. largest  number  reported  on  that  date  for  the  period  1931  to  1938, 
for  which  December  estimates  are  available,  and  is  8  percent  above  the 
large  number  reported  in  1936.    The  total  number  of  fall  pigs  saved  or 
docked  in  the  period  June-November  was  3,726,000,  an  increase  of  33  percent 
above  the  same  period  of  1938.    There  was  an  increase  also  of  35  percent 
in  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  the  period  December  to  May  1939-40.    Canada  has 
recently  imposed  a  quota  of  approximately  1,627,000  pounds  monthly  on 
fresh  pork  imported  from  the  United  States  from  February. 27,  1940,  until 
October  31,  1940  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2  and  February  3, 
1940) , 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  PROHIBITS  BUTTER  IMPORTS  EXCEPT  UNDER  LICENSE 

Effective  March  2,  1940,  the  United.  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Pood  has 
added  butter  to  the  list  of  goods  imports  of  which  are  prohibited  except 
!  under  license  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    The  usual  exemption  is  granted  for 
I  goods  dispatched  before  the  effective  date.    No  open  general  license  has 
been  issued  for  imports  from  Ireland  (Erie)  or  Empire  countries.  This 
order  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Pood  .Ministry  to 
;  obtain  proper  control  of  the  imported  commodity, 

Around  70  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom  imports  of .butter 
originate  in  the  three  countries  of  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  Australia. 
The  percentage  that  each  country  furnished  in  1933,  when. 1,065  million 
pounds  were  imported  was  as  follows:     New  Zealand,  27  percent;  Denmark, 
25  percent;  and  Australia,  19  percent.     Imports  from  Empire  sources 
and  from  foreign  sources  were  approximately  the  same.    There  were  no  im- 
j   ports  from  the  United  States, 

WARTIME  PLANS  FOR  INCREASING  PRSNCH  MEAT  PRODUCTION 

As  a  war  measure,  the  President  of  the  Societe  des  A^riculteurs 
de  France  advocates  increased  production  of  hogs  and  rabbits  to  supple- 
ment  meat  production  in  France,    Although  France  was  fairly  well  off  in 
1939  in  comparison  with  1914,  when  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
France  were  invaded  by  the  enemy  with  a  loss  to  France  of  2.5  million 
head  of  livestock,  France  still  needs  more  livestock  to  meet  the  increased 
meat  consumption  requirements. 

Since  1918,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural 
■  sciences,   and  there  has  been  a  continuous  evolution  in  technique,  whether 
in  the  use  of  lands  and  fertilizer,  the  development  of  machinery,  or 
improved  methods  of  stock  raising.     The  French  Government  has  already 
taken  steps  to  safeguard  the  national  livestock  industry  by  obtaining 
choice  breeding  animals,  by  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  the  present 
level  of  production,  and  by  controlling  consumption. 

France's  domestic  production  of  meat  suffices  for  peacetime 
requirements,  but  in  time  of  war  it  becomes  automatically  insufficient. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  are      the  disorganization  of  supply  as  a  re- 
sult of  mobilization  and  the  increase  in  requirements.     It  is  held  that 
a  mobilized  person  consumes  twice  as  much  meat  as  when  he  is  at  home. 
Then,  too,  army  meat  consumption  consists  almost  entirely  of  beef. 

In  1929,  a  census  was  made  of  meat  production  and  consumption  in 
France,   and  since  then  official  production  estimates  have  been  published 
for  the  years  1933  to  1938,  which  include  production  on  farms.    The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  by  1938  pork  production  had  increased  more  than 
any  other  meat  since  1929,  beef  production  was  about  the  same,  and  the 
production  of  lamb,  mutton,  and  horse  meat  had  decreased. 
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FRANCE:     Meat  production  in  abattoirs  and  on  farms, 
1929  and  1933  to  1938 


Jr  en  oa. 

±>eei  ana 
veal 

Pork 

jjarn d ,  mui ton, 
and  goat  meat 

a/ 

ri  .1111  on 

Mi  1  1  i  nn 
lvll  111  Oil 

nllllUil 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

null  J-l 

1929  b/  

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

■oounds 

2,134 

1,255 

284 

139 

1933  c/  

1,806 

1.367 

226 

113 

1934  

1,901 

1,425 

209 

106 

1935  

1,974 

1,536 

212 

103 

1936  

2,014 

1,525 

212 

101 

1937  

1,915 

1,492 

225 

99 

1938  

n  s  -\  ~  j    j?  ei  _ 

1,930 

1,476 

_  ->  ~    j ~    t  _  -el  

235 

(  n  n on N  .    -rv. n 

90 

1' off ice  de  Renseignements  Agricoles,  April  15,  1939  (1933-1938). 
a/  Includes  mules  and  asses,     b/  Census  of  1939.  c/  For  this  and  follow- 
ing years,  official  estimates  based  on  census  findings  of  1929. 


Among  the  war  measures  undertaken  to  meet  increased  consumption 
demands  of  the  army,  especially,  are:   the  suspension  of  import  duties  1/ 
on  fresh  and  chilled  meats  (except  mutton)  until  June  30,  1940,  although 
these  imports  are  still  subject  to  import  license  requirements.  This 
measure  facilitates  the  entrance  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  pork,  and 
horse  meat,  while  exports  of  meat  to  all  countries  except  Algeria  are 
prohibited  except  under  license. 

At  the  same  time,  a  decree  of  December  23,  1939,  2_/  prohibits 
offering  for  sale  butcher's  meat  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Fridays  of  each  week.     On  Friday  of  each  week,  the  sale  of 
goat  meat,  pork,  horso  meat,  delicatessen  meat,  and  tripe,  in  addition 
to  other  meats,  is  also  prohibited  and  such  meat  is  not  to  be  served  in 
hotels,  pensions,  restaurants,  buffets,  dining  cars,  circles,  casinos, 
inns,  cafes,  or  any  other  public  eating  places.    Also,  effective 
January  15,  it  is  prohibited  to  serve  two  meats  at  one  meal  in  the  estab- 
lishments enumerated.     The  meat  serving  may  be  no  more  than  150  grammes 
(5  ounces)  with  bone  or  100  grammes  (3.5  ounces)  without  bone.  Other 
days  may  be  substituted  for  those  listed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prefet 
(Chief  Administrator)  of  each  department. 

It  is  believed  possible,  without  important  additions  to  the 
supply  of  farm  labor,  to  intensify  the  production  of  meat  from  domestic 
sources  without,  however,  pretending  to  satisfy  wartime  requirements 
entirely. 

1/  Decrees  of  November  11,  1939,  and  December  6,  1939,  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel,  December  6  and  8. 
2/  Journal  Officiel,  January  12,  1940. 
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In  surveying  the  field,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  increase  in  meat  production  with  the  smallest  outlay"  of  time, 
labor,  and  expense,  it  is  suggested  that  Trance  augment  its  meat  produc- 
tion for  the  civilian  population  by  producing  animals  taking  the  shortest 
tine  to  mature,  i.e.,  hogs  and  rabbits- ,  which  grow  quickly  as  compared 
with  a  period  of  3  years  required  to  mature  a  beef  steer. 

The  present  commercial  rabbit  population  of  Prance,  i.e.  produced 
for  food  purposes,  is  estimated  at  45  million  head  and  can  be  materially 
increased  according  to  the  authority"  quoted.    Trie  same  is  true  of  hogs, 
which  numbered  approximately  7  million  head  on  January  1,  1939,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  January  1914.    The  average. number  in  the  territory  not., 
invaded  in  the  5  years  1914-1918  was' 5  mil  lion  head.   

The  further  development  of  those  livestock  resources  will  help 
Trance  solve  the  problem  of  increasing  moat  production  with  the  reduced 
means  available, . in  the  opinion  of  expert s ,  a  problem  just  the  reverse 
of  that  before  the  present  war. 

The  Minister  tf  Agriculture  has  already  instituted  departmental 
and  communal  agricultural  committees  to  ccpe  with  these  and  other  agri- 
cultural problems.    These  committees,  with  the  active  collaboration  of 
prof cssional  associations  and  the  public  authorities,  as  well  as  coop- 
eration between  the  civilian  and  army  services,  should  enable  Trance  to 
devise  means  of  increasing  agricultural  production  and  methods  ox 
placing  at  the  service  of  agriculture  the  maximum  supply  of  farm  labor 
compatible  with  military  exigencies. 

Another  Trench  authority  states  that  in  Trence  a  well-nourished, 
healthy  rabbit  increases  in  weight  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  domestic  animal,    7/hiie  it  taker  a  calf  47 
days  to  doubte  its  weight  at  birth,  and  a  lamb  15  days,  it  takes  a 
rabbit  only  6  days.    A  rabbit  ./eighiug  400  grammes  (14  ounces)  at 
1  month,  weighs  1»3Q0  grimmer  (2»6  pounds)  at  2  months  and  2,000  grammes 
(4.4  pounds)  at  3  months.    Thus,  in  3  months  a  rabbit  acquires  20  times 
its  weight  at  birth.    One  rabbit  weighing  9  pounds  produces  offspring 
totaling  about  70  pounds  live  weight  a  year,  or  about  8  times  the  weight 
of  the  mother.    To  other  domestic  animal  can  compare  with  this  average. 
This  calculation  is  based  on  an  average  of  3  litters  of  young  per  year. 
Then  also,  the  marketing  price  of  rabbit  is  about  the  sa,me  per  pound  as 
beef,    Nourished  almost  exclusively  on  green  grass  and  with  the  surplus 
feed  calculated  on  a  green-grass  equivalent,  Marin  has  obtained  1  kilo- 
gram (2,2  pounds)  of  adult  live  weight  from  53  pounds  of  green  grass. 

Some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  raising  rabbits  are  various 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  especially  those  due  to  lack  of 
vitamins,  and  ordinarily  the  use  of  a  fairly  large  amount  of  labor, 
which  can  bo  reduced  considerably  by  good  management. 
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FRANCE:     Number  of  livestock  and  rabbits,  at  different  periods, 

1914-1939 


<JdiliU.ci.Ty  X 

\j8lZ  Z  1Q 

Hogs 

Sheep 

trO  at  s 

Horses , 
mules, 
and  asses 

naou its 

iyi4  a/  

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 



Thousands 

Thousands 



Thousands 

14, 788 

7,036 

16, 131 

1,435 

3,766 

iy±4  D/  

15, 66 o 

7,  529 

Id, 176 

1,  510 

n    n  A  c 

o,905 

xyoi  c /  

lo  ,  <dl  r 

4,  y42 

y ,  4Uo 

1 ,  o41 

T  "11/1 

o,114 

1929.7  

15,005 

6,017 

10,415 

1,372 

3,352 

d/30,888 

1933  

u ,  *±oo 

Q  7AP 

1934  

15,830 

6,769 

9,730 

1,448 

.3,231 

1935  

15,704 

7,044- 

9,571 

1,405 

3 , 184 

1936  

15,670 

7,043 

9,558 

1,316 

;  -3,144 

1937  

15,762 

7,089 

9,788 

.'1,359 

3,094 

1938  

15,805 

7,117 

9,994 

1,447 

3,048 

1939  

15,622 

7,127 

9,872 

.  1,416 

I  3,012 

e/45,000 

Compiled  from  official  sources.     Estimates  for  December  31  considered  as 
of  January  1  of  following  year. 

a/  Pre-war  boundaries,     b/  Estimate  for  post-war  boundaries,     c/  Alsace 
Lorraine  included  for  this  and  subsequent  years.     d/  Census  of  November  1, 
1929.     c/  Unofficial  estimate  published  in  Revue  des  agricultours  de 
France,  December  1939. 

•   UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  WITH  TRADE  -A  GREE  MEN  T  COUNTRIES 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
agricultural  products  by  country  of  origin  and  destination  during  the 
full  year  1939  indicate  that  the  first  4  months  of  the  war  in  Europe 
checked  the  relative  increase  in  our  agricultural  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  that  has  characterized  all  preceding  years  under  the 
program.     Those  exports  continue  to  be  relatively  greater  by  comparison 
with  pre-trade'-agreement  years  than  agricultural  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries; but  such  improvement  as  remains  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to 
large  shipments  of  cotton. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  particularly  concentrated  on  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  United  Kingdom  is  omitted  from  the  compari- 
son, farm  exports  to  other  trade-agreement  countries  are  relatively  larger 
than  those  to  nonagreement  countries,  whether  or  not  cotton  is  included  in 
the  figures. 

Agricultural  imports  from  the  trade-agreement  countries,  as  in 
other  recent-period  comparisons,  were  relatively  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  from  other  countries,  unless  Canada  and  Cuba  are  eliminated  from 
the  data.     Those  from  trade-agreement  countries  other  than  Canada  and 
Cuba  were  relatively  larger  than  those  from  nonagreement  countries. 
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Exports 

Although  total  farm  exports  were  at  a  low  level  during  1939, 
those  shipped  to  the  18  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  were  in 
effect  throughout  the  year  were  only  1  percent  below  their  level  cf  1935 
(the  first  year  for  which  these  data  are  available,  when  only  one  agree- 
ment was  in  effect  throughout  the  year).    Those  shipped  to  all  other 
countries  were  29  percent  below  their  1935  level.     By  comparison  With 
1938,  however,  a  quite  different  result  is  obtained.    Farm  exports  to  the 
agreement  countries  were  22  percent  less  in  value  during  1939  than  during 
1938,  while  those  to  nonagreement  countries  were  only  17  percent  less  in 
value . 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  cotton  exports  cannot  fairly  be 
included  with  these  figures  because  of  the  fact  that  cotton  suffered 
from  restrictive  foreign-trade  barriers  in  only  a  very  few  foreign  coun- 
tries and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  benefit  directly  from  the 
reduction  of  such  barriers •    As  in  previous  compilations,  the  data  for 
farm  products  other  than  cotton  show  greater  relative  exports  to  the 
agreement  countries,  when  comparison  is  made  with  1935,  than  do  the  data 
for  total  farm  exports.    Even  with  cotton  eliminated,  the  data  show  some- 
what greater  relative  exports  to  the  nonagrea;  ant  countries. 

An  examination  of  the  trade  with  the  individual  countries 
involved  shows  that  low  farm  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1939 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  results 
from  those  shown  by  previous  tabulations  of  this  sort.     This  is  the  first 
year  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  included,  with  the  agreement  coun- 
tries.    The  trade  agreement  with  this  leading  customer  for  American  farm 
products  was  in  effect  throughout  1939;  but  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  was,  of  course,  dominated  by  the 
effects  of  the  war  that  began  September  1.     Since  then,  during  the  period 
when  heavy  seasonal  shipments  of  United  States  farm  products  ordinarily 
occur,  United  Kingdom  purchases  of  most  of-  those  products  were  curtailed, 
at  first  as  a  result  of  the  chaotic  economic  conditions  incidental  to 
putting  the  country  on  a  war  basis  and  later,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent, 
as  a  matter  of  war  expedience. 

The  United  Kingdom  ordinarily  takes  about  one-third  of  United 
States  farm  exports;   so  that  these  developments  completely  dominate  the 
export  picture.     If  data  for  farm  exports  to  the  17  other  trade-agreement 
countries  are  compared  with  those  for  nonagreement  countries,  the  former 
are  seen  to  have  risen  53  percent,  while  the  latter  fell  29  percent,  since 
1935.    For  farm  exports  other  than  cotton,  the  figures  are  increases  of 
73  and  43  percent,  respectively.     These  data,  of  course,  include  all  commod- 
ities, regardless  of  whether  they  have  benefited  by  reductions  in  foreign- 
trade  barriers  under  the  program.     If  only  those  commodities  that  have  so 
benefited  are  included  in  the  figures,  a  substantially  greater  increase 
in  oxports  would  presumably  be  shown. 
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Imports 

On  the  side  of  imports,  the  situation  was  dominated  "by  the  effects 
of  increasing  economic  activity  in  the  United  States.     The  war  in  Europe 
had  almost  no  direct  effect  on  agricultural  imports.     Consequently,  im- 
ports from  the  18  trade-agreement  countries  and  from  all  other  countries 
rose  in  about  the  same  proportion  (16  and  18  percent,  respectively). 

In  the  case  of  two  of  the  agreement  countries,  Canada  and  Cuba, 
the  comparison  is  not  entirely  justified  for  the  years  in  question.  Im- 
ports of  farm  products  from  Canada  were  expanded  proportionately  more  than 
those  from  most  other  countries  during  1935,  1936,  and  1S37,  by  the  effects 
of  the  great  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.     Consequently,  an  unusual  decline 
in  farm  imports  from  Canada  has  since  occurred.     In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the 
trade  agreement  was  in  effect  throughout  the  year  1935;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  p re-agreement  year.     If  1933,  the  calendar  year  before  the 
one  in  which  the  agreement  went  into  effect,  is  compared  with  1935,  the  first 
full  post-agreement  year,  farm  imports  from  Ca^a  are  found  to  have  risen 
93  percent  as  compared  with  a  43-percent  increase  in  those  from  the  rest  of 
the  world-. 

If  Canada  and  Cuba  are  omitted,  farm  imports  from  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  during  1939  were  larger,  relative  to  the  other  years 
shown,  than  were  those  from  nonagreement  countries,     This  is  consistent 
with  the  two-way  nature  of  international  trade  aiu   indicates  that  the 
agreements  are  being  effective  in  this  direction  also. 


UNITED  STATES:     Foreign  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries  a/ 
and  with  other  countries,  1935-1S39  


Designation 

j  1935 

j  1936 

■  1937 

■    19  5^ 

■  1939 

;  o/ 

;  Million 

■  Million 

: Million 

j Million 

'Million 

EXPORTS  (domestic) 

;  dollars 

:  dollars 

: dollars 

' dollars 

' dollars 

All  commodities: 

"  1,237 

j  1,363 

'  1,845 

1,731 

1,862 

To  nonagreement  countries  

'  1,006 

1,056 

1,454 

1,326 

1,262 

Earm  pro  diets: 

To  18  agreement  countries  

444 

450 

520 

568 

441 

To  United  Kingdom  and  colonies. 

270 

256 

.  274 

303 

210 

To  17  other  agreement  countries 

174 

194 

246 

265 

231 

303 

259 

277 

260 

215 

Earm  products  other  than  cotton: 

286 

277 

333 

468 

312 

To  United  Kingdom  and  colonies. 

193  , 

176 

182  : 

261  . 

151 

To  17  other  agreement  countries: 

93 ; 

101 

151  : 

207 

161 

To  nonagreement  countries  : 

70  j 

71  : 

96  i 

131  i 

100 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Foreign  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries  a/ 
and  with  other  countries,  1935-1939  -  Continued   


Designation 

1935 

1936 

1957 

1938 

1939 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

IMPORTS     (for  consumption) 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

AIT      f  ("i  TTlrp  /""t^T  4*t  i^i  r«  1 
L/  UILLlUU  (1J.  0  1  t3S  » 

From  18  agreement  countries.... 

1,191 

1,470 

1,747 

1,146 

1,468 

From  nonagreement  countries....  ! 

848 

954 

1,263 

804 

808 

Agricultural  commodities:  : 

From  18  agreement  countries....  ; 

600 

705 

849 

528 

614 

From  Canada  ond  Cuba   : 

170 

225 

214 

;  120 

141 

From  the  other  16  countries...  ; 

430 

480 

635 

!  408 

;  473 

From  nonagreement  countries....  '• 

472 

537 

730 

!  428 

!  504 

! EXPORTS  (domestic) 
All  commodities: 

To  18  agreement  countries  

To  nonagreement  countries  

Farm  products: 

To  18  agreement  countries  

To  United  Kingdom  and  colonies 
To  17  other  agreement  countries 

To  nonagreement  countries  

Farm  products  other  than  cotton: 

To  18  agreement  countries  

To  United  Kingdom  and  colonies 
To  17  other  agreement  countries 

To  nonagreement  countries  

IMPORTS  (for  consumption) 


All  commodities : 
From  18  agreement  countries. . . 
From  nonagreement  countries... 
Agricultural  commodities: 
From  18  agreement  countries... 

From  Canada  and  Cuba  

From  the  other  16  countries.. 
From  nonagreement  countries... 


Increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (-) 


1939  fr 

om  1935 

1939  from  1933 

Per- 

Per- 

Amount 

centage 

Amount 

centage 

Million  | 

Million : 

dollars  . 

Percent 

dollars 

Perc  ent 

+  625  • 

+  50.5 

+131 

+  7.6 

+256  ■ 

+25.4 

-64 

-4.3 

-3  ' 

-0.7 

-127 

-22.4 

-60 

-22.2 

-93 

-30.7 

4-57 

+32.8 

-34 

-12.8 

-88 

-29.0 

-45 

-17.3 

+26 

+9.1 

-156 

-33.3 

-42 

-21.8 

-110 

-42.1 

+  68 

+73.1 

-46 

-22.2 

+30 

+42.9 

'  -31 

-23.7 

+277 

+23.3 

!  +322 

i  +28.1 

-40 

-4.7 

,  +4 

:  +0.5 

+14 

:  +2.3 

+86 

;    -+16. 3 

-29 

:  -17.1 

:  +21 

;  +17.5 

+43 

;  +10.0 

!  +65 

:  +15.9 

+32 

:  +6.8 

;  +76 

i  +17.8 

a/  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Finland,  France,   (including  colonies,  dependencies,  and  protectorates  other 
than  Morocco) ,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  -and  the  United  Kingdom  (with  Newfoundland  and  the  non- 
self-governing  British  Colonies),    b/  Preliminary. 
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COTTON:  Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

  March  1,  .1.940,  with  comparisons  

1940 


Growth 

January 

February 

March 

12 

i  19 

26 

2 

9 

:  16 

23 

l 

Cents 

"Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

" Cents 

Cents ■ 

Cents 

American  - 

Miaul  lng  

14.81 

14.46 

13  .77 

13.69 

13.75 

: 13.38 

13.26 

;13  .09 

Low  Middling  

14 .06 

13.80 

13  .19 

13.02 

13.17 

: 12.81 

12.68 

:12.60 

■^gyp^ian  ^iciiiiy  u-ood  Dair  )- 

ui  za     

17  .76 

17.80 

17  .57 

17  .85 

17  .61 

17  .39 

17  .44 

,17  .07 

Uppers  

17.13 

17.20 

16.76 

17.02 

16.90 

16.71 

16.85 

;16  .52 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

noruii,  , ,  , ,  ,  

14.2-3 

13.96 

13.36 

13.19 

13.42 

13.05 

12.93 

12.85 

Sao  Paulo  

14 .81 

14.54 

13.94 

13 .77 

14.00 

13.63 

13.50 

13.42 

Indian  - 

'Rrnnr'Vi    f  "PnT  1  tr   flr^r)  N 

JJi  UciOIl    ^lUliy  LrOOC.  ^    -  «... 

13.22 

13.01 

12.40 

12.22. 

12.22 

11.73 

11.74, 

11 .67 

Central  Provinces 

(Superfine) „  

13.40: 

13.19 

12.58. 

12.40 

12.26 

11 .35. 

11 .85j 

11.78 

Sind  (Fine)  -   

12.51. 

12.29. 

11.77 

11.49; 

11.50' 

11.09: 

Peruvian  (Good)  - 

Tanguis  

16.54: 

16.28| 

15.68; 

15.50j 

15.74: 

15.36; 

Converted  at  current  exchange 

3  rates. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of 

cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets 

,  annual 

1937-38  and  1933-39,  and  August 

1-Fcbruary 

39,  .1938-39 

and  1939-40  a/ 

(Punning 

hales 

) 

Year  end 

Dd  July  31 

'  August  1-February  29 

Country  to  '• 
which  exported 

1937- 

-38 

•  1933-39 

j  193 

3-39 

j  1939-40 

1,000  hales 

; 1,000 

bales 

1,000  hales 

1,000 

bales 

United  Kingdom  

■     1 , 630 

478 

370 

■  1,555 

Continental  Europe  

3,049 

:  1,791 

1,398 

1 ,984 

Total  Europe  

4,679 

•  2,269 

1,768 

3 , 539 

729 

905 

>  647 

694 

Other  countries  

542 

i  394 

241 

708 

Total  

5,950 

:  3,568 

2, 

556 

4,941 

278 

i  206 

137 

188 

Total,  excluding  linters,. 

5,C 

572 

;  3,362 

2,519 

4,753 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange . 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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BUTTER:     Price  per  pound  in  Sew  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal ,  and  London,  February '-29,  1940*  with  comparisons. 


.                !    March  2, 
Market  and  description        •  nn^n 
^               •  1939 

February  22,: 

February  29, 

in/A 

■  Cent_s 

Cents 

Cents 

San  Francisco,  92  score...  .  j  -28.0 

Montreal,  No.  1  pasteurized  a/...:  22.2 
C  op  enhagon ,  official  quo  t  at  ion...;  '.24.5 
London,  all  sources  d/   1  .30.0 

W  29.2 
b/  31.0 
• • 22.6 
c/  23.4 
.  27.3 

28.5 
;  31.0 
23.1 

'  c /  23*4 
;  27.3 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange. rates. 

a/  Quotation,  of  following  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
b/  Preceding  day;  no  price  quoted  on  holiday. 

cj  Danish  butter  price  to  England,  f .o.b.  Danish  port  made  retroactive- 
from  November  1  and  no  further  increase  expected  until  March  1. 
d/  Maxi  mum.  wholesale  price  on  all  butter,  importer  to  wholesaler,  fixea 
by  Government ;  fixed  price  in  shillings  converted  to  United  States 
currency  equivalent  at  official  rate  of  $4,025.    1939  comparisons  with 
best  Danish. 


FR/L'JCE:     Pork  production  at  public  and.  private  abattoirs 
and  on  farms  in  1929,  and  1933  to  1938,  and  share  pork 
 represent s  of  total  meat  production  


Year 


Pork  production 


At 

abattoirs 


j  Produced 
and  consumed 
cn  farms 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
"nounds 


1929  b/  .. 

716.0 

538.6 

1,254.6 

3,813.0  ; 

32.9 

828.9 

537.7 

1,366.6 

3,511.2  ; 

38.9 

893.7 

530.9 

1,424.6 

3,655.9  ; 

39.0 

980.8 

555.6 

1,536.4 

3,825.2  ! 

40.2 

;  963.2 

562.2 

1,525.4 

2 , 852 . 1 

53.4 

I  978.4 

513.7 

1,492.1 

3,730.7  ! 

40.0 

•  977.1 

498.5 

1,475.6 

3,723.1  j 

39.6 

Total 


Million 
pounds 


Total  meat 
nroduction 


Million 
pounds 


Percentage  of 
pork  a,s  share 
of  total  meat 
nroduction 


Percent 


Statistique  Agricole  de  la  France,  Rcsultats  generaux  do  l'SnqueVc, 
and  Revue  dc  l'Officc  do  Ronseignements  agricolcs,  April  15,  1939. 
a/   Includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  goat  meat ,  and  horse  meat 
including  mules  and  asses, 
b/  Census  figures. 
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Fiber  ( staple) : 

Expo rt  s ,  Jar) an ,  J anuary- 

October  1~939   272,279 

Production,  January70ctober,1939  279 
Pood,  price  control,  U.K., 

Jan.  31,  1940   270 

Pruit: 

Area,  commercial,  Netherlands, 

191r>,  1925-1936  ...........  287 

Exports,  Netherlands,  October- 
December,  1938,1939   286 

Imports,  Netherlands,  October- 
December,  1938,1939..'.   285-289 

Gr  ap  ef  rui  t ,  i np o  r t  s ,  Ne  the  r 1 and  s , 

October-December,  1938,1939.....  288 
Grapes,  exports,  Netherlands, 

October-December,  1938,1939. . .'. .  286 
Lemons,  imports,  Netherlands, 

October-December,  1938,1939   288 

Livestock: 
Numbers? 

Canada  (hogs)  ,  Itec.  1,  1939. ..  290 
Prance,  191^,1321,1929,19^5- 

1939   29^ 


286 
28b 


000 


Import-quota  system,        ;  • 

Netherlands,  Dec.  27,  19^9....  288 
Imports,  Netherlands, 

October-December,  1938,1939...  288 
Meat: 

Production,  Prance,  1929, 

1933-1938  .   292-293 

Wartime  control,  Prance,  1939-^0  291 
Oranges: 

Import-quota  system, 

Netherlands,  Dec,  27,- 1939,...  288 
•Imports,  Netherlands,  October- 
December,  1932,1939   288 

Pears: 

Exports,  Netherlands,  October- 
December,  19^8,19^9.  

Imports,  Netherlands,  October- 
December,  193", 1939  

Pork,  production,  Prance,  1929» 

1933-1932.....  

Rabbits,  number,  France,  1929,1939 
Soybeans,  exports,  U.S., 

January  1939.19UO  269 

Tobacco: 

Experiments  with  American  types, 

Germany,  1936-1939......   280 

Wartime  control,  specified, 
countries,  Nov.  10-Mar.  9, 

1939-HO...   220-285 

Vegetable's-  (-.vinter),  exports, 

Mexico,  Nov.23-Peb.15,  1939-^0..  290 
Wheat: 

Area,  Australia,  1933-3 ^  to 

19"^9-H0  .?  2™ 

C^rry-over,  Australia, 

Nov.  30,  193^1939  f 

Exports,  Australia,  1933-3^  to 

1938-39  •  

Government  control,  Manchuria, 

Dec.  7,  1939..  •••  f 

Import  restrictions,  Prance, 

Jan.  3,.1970  

Price,  Australia,  1933~3'-t-  to 

1932-39....  •  

Production,  Australia,  1933-3*+ 

to  1939-Uo.  ;f 

Utilization,  Australia,  1933— 

3U 

to  1938-39.... :  

Wine:  . 
Bounty,  Australia,  Mar.  1,  19^0' 
Exports,  Australia,  1935-1939.  ••  2^ 


266 
266 
268 
267 

266 
266 


